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A  SEMI-MONTHir  REPORT  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS, 
TRENDS,  IDEAS,  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


•  Trendg  and  Issues 


The  public  is  entitled  to  accurate  basic  informa¬ 
tion  upon  which  to  judge  this  issue,  HEW  Secretary 
Marion  B,  Folsom  told  the  same  House  Subcommittee 
that  heard  Thomas  A.  Ballantine,  U.  S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  charge  that  there  was  no  classroom  short¬ 
age  in  the  Nation.  Sec.  Folsom,  who  for  a  six-year 
period  was  a  director  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
accused  the  Chamber,  other  groups  opposing  school 
construction  aid,  of  indulging  in  “statistical  legerde¬ 
main.”  He  added:  “I  wish  it  were  possible  to  eliminate 
the  shortage  simply  by  adroit  juggling  of  figures,  but, 
unfortunately,  the  handicaps  imposed  on  our  children 
by  a  shortage  of  classrooms  (159,000)  cannot  be  re¬ 
moved  in  this  fashion.  These  children  in  our  schools 
are  not  imaginary.” 

The  National  Education  Association  backed 
Sec.  Folsom’s  remarks.  William  G.  Carr,  executive 
secretary  of  the  NEA,  stated  the  U.  S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  has  “not  hesitated  to  manipulate,  minimize 
and  misinterpret  the  facts”  about  the  need  for  Federal 
aid  to  build  more  classrooms.  He  said  Sec.  Folsom’s 
rebuttal  was  “devastating  and  fully  justified.” 
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The  IJ.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  taken 
the  stand  that  Federal  aid  means  Federal  control  of 
the  schools.  Other  state  groups,  including  the  farm 
bureaus  in  Virginia  and  Massachusetts  oppose  Federal 
aid  for  the  same  reason.  Said  the  Virginia  representa¬ 
tive:  Federal  aid  in  building  classrooms  would  result 
in  “the  sickening  cadence  of  the  goose  step,”  and  infla¬ 
tion  that  “would  tear  at  the  very  foundations  of  our 
political  and  economic  institutions.” 

A  United  States  Art  Fonndation  has  been  pro¬ 
posed  by  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits  (R-N.Y.),  who  will 
introduce  legislature  for  the  Federal  agency  in  this 
Congress.  The  measure  is  designed  to  “establish  a 
true  national  theater”  by  assisting  amateur  and  profes¬ 
sional  endeavors  in  drama,  music  and  the  dance  and 
encouraging  teaching  and  training  in  these  arts.  It 
will  call  for  an  appropriation  of  $21*  million  the  first 
year  of  operation.  The  Foundation,  said  Senator 
Javits,  would  be  authorized  to  accept  donations,  col¬ 
lect  admissions  and  receive  membership  dues  so  that 
the  “minimum  of  appropriations”  would  be  required. 
The  proposed  Foundation  would  be  set  up  in  such  a 
way  as  to  avoid  “Government  control  and  domination 
in  any  way.” 

The  Eniilish  language  is  now  “chief  of  the 
world’s  tongues,”  Oliver  J.  Caldwell,  asst,  commissioner 
for  international  education,  U.  S.  Office  of  Speech,  re¬ 
ported  recently.  He  said  that  English  spread  like  wild¬ 
fire  after  the  end  of  World  II.  “It  seems  safe  to  say 
that  one  out  of  every  seven  or  eight  people  living  to¬ 
day  may  be  defined  as  English-speaking,  or  a  student 
of  English.”  This  makes  it  the  chief  of  the  world’s 
tongues,  exceeded  only  by  Chinese  which  is  broken 
into  several  dialects. 

The  Federal  government  shonld  contribute 

substantially  in  an  expanded  program  to  help  talented 
high  school  grads  attend  college,  the  twelfth  annual 
Conference  on  Higher  Education  resolved.  G.  Kerry 

Smith,  executive  director  of  the  association,  said  poll 
returns  are  running  85%  in  favor  of  a  proposal  that  the 
Federal  government  spend  $50  million  a  year  to  fi¬ 
nance  college  education  for  more  than  25,000  students. 
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•  Adminittration 


Better  school  administration  for  most  p^ple 
means  just  one  thing:  improved  instruction,  says  Tru¬ 
man  Pierce  in  the  February  Tennessee  Teacher.  This 
means  an  approach  to  the  superintendency  in  terms  of 
instructional  leadership. 

The  place  to  start  better  instruction  is  with  people, 
not  things,  Dr.  Pierce  says.  Important  as  new  build¬ 
ings  and  materials  may  be,  much  can  be  accomplished 
by  better  ways  of  teachers  working  together  to  learn 
from  each  other,  closer  attention  to  teacher  morale  or 
efiFective  use  of  consultants  as  aids  to  teachers. 

The  superintendent’s  own  in-service  education  can¬ 
not  be  left  to  chance.  Perhaps  the  first  essential  is 
for  the  superintendent’s  intellectual  and  professional 
outlook  to  be  such  that  he  analyzes  his  job  and  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  he  brings  to  it  as  the  setting 
for  his  professional  growth. 

Methods  of  working  together  take  on  a  new  signi¬ 
ficance,  Dr.  Pierce  points  out.  The  role  of  qualitative 
evaluation  increases  its  importance.  The  wise  admin¬ 
istrator  picks  up  cues  from  teachers,  colleagues  as  to 
adminish'ative  functions  he  could  perform  that  would 
make  a  difference  in  instruction. 

Dr.  Pierce  is  dean  of  the  school  of  education,  Ala¬ 
bama  Polytechnic  Institute.  A  slightly  different  ver¬ 
sion  of  his  article  appears  in  the  AASA  Yearbook,  The 
Superintendent  as  Instructional  Leader,  1957. 

Accident  prevention  must  be  made  a  mean¬ 
ingful  part  of  children’s  learning  experiences,  stresses 
James  B.  Miles,  North  Texas  Strte  College,  writing  in 
the  February  Safety  Education,  fhe  principal  is  in  an 
unique  position  to  make  children  safety  conscious  as 
a  fundamental  part  of  their  safe  adult  living. 

The  possibilities  of  safety  applications  in  the  curri¬ 
culum  are  unlimited.  Proper  applications  of  safety  in 
the  curriculum  can  be  very  effective  methods  of  in¬ 
stilling  in  children  proper  attitudes  toward  accident 
prevention. 

The  school  of  today  that  neglects  the  fostering  of 
proper  attitudes  toward  accident  prevention  is  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  deaths  and  disabling  injuries  of  to¬ 
morrow,  Mr.  Miles  concludes. 


ADMIIVISTRATION 

“There  is  considerable  alarm  in  this  Nation 
(U.S.)  over  the  fact  that  Russia  is  turning  out  a 
large  supply  of  technicians,  but  little  publicity  is 
given  to  the  fact  that  teachers  in  Russia  are  bet¬ 
ter  rewarded  than  other  workers  and  that  uni¬ 
versity  professors  are  much  better  paid  than  the 
managers  of  factories.  This,  of  course,  is  not  the 
American  way,  but  it  may  be  an  indication  that 
the  Russians  know  where  to  put  their  money  to 
get  the  return  they  want.  And  they  are  not 
plagued  by  a  shortage  of  teachers.” 

—  Dr.  William  J.  Sanders,  Connecticut’s 
new  Commissioner  of  Education,  Dec.  14, 1956. 


IVEW  BOOKS 

FOR  LEISURE  READING... 

The  Year  of  My  Rebirth,  by  Jesse  Stuart.  The 
autobiography  of  a  Kentucky  teacher  who  has 
achieved  fame  as  a  writer,  also.  Simple,  extreme¬ 
ly  moving  story  of  a  man’s  struggle  to  achieve 
education,  to  be  of  service  to  other  men,  “There 
are  two  reasons  why  I  never  left  home,”  states 
Mr.  Stuart.  “I  wanted  to  teach  Kentucky  children 
and  lift  the  standards  of  learning  of  my  people. 
.  .  .  Second,  I  wanted  to  write  of  my  people.” 
Written  during  a  convalescence  after  a  near-fatal 
heart  attack,  the  book  re-examines  some  of  the 
values  of  the  individual,  reasons  why  teaching  is 
vital  to  survival.  (McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  330 
W.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  36.  342pp.  $4.75.) 


•  i 


•  The  Prof eggion 


Can  n'C  truly  spot  superior  classroom  teaching 
any  better  than  we  could  a  generation  ago  when 
merit  rating  was  commonly  used,  asks  Lowell  W. 
Beach  in  the  December  School  of  Education  Bulletin 
(University  of  Michigan).  It  is  not  easy  for  us  to 
raise  this  question,  he  says  and  even  more  difficult 
and  embarrassing  to  answer  it  honestly. 

The  answer  is  that  it  is  not  at  all  clear  that  “we 
know  enough  yet  to  determine  really  which  teachers 
are  contributing  most  to  the  development  of  their 
pupils.”  It  is  easy  enough  to  select  those  who  are 
pleasant  enough  to  work  with,  who  are  well  liked,  or 
those  with  professional  zeal,  who  contribute  to  the 
welfare  of  children  and  the  community.  These  charac¬ 
teristics  are  not  questioned  in  terms  of  merit  rating. 

Questions  do  arise,  and  opposition  develops,  when 
we  come  to  the  evaluation  of  the  competence  of  the 
teacher,  as  a  teacher  in  the  classroom. 

On  this  level,  points  out  Dr.  Beach,  the  findings  of 
a  recent  three-year  study  of  merit  rating  in  North 
Carolina  are  of  value.  This  study,  conducted  by  Wil¬ 
liam  A.  McCall  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion,  was  an  attempt  to  determine  the  measures  that 
could  be  used  in  a  merit-rating  plan.  The  criterion  of 
teacher  merit  was  the  proved  ability  of  the  teacher  to 
produce  growth  in  students.  The  findings.  Dr.  Beach 
says,  “were  little  short  of  amazing.”  The  rating  of  a 
teacher  by  her  peers  “showed  an  index  of  validity  of 
minus  eleven  per  cent.” 

Insofar  as  the  study  was  concerned,  the  result  was 
that  teachers  were  not  found  to  be  competent  evalu¬ 
ators  of  their  fellow  teachers. 

Evidence  of  this  kind,  concludes  Dr.  Beach,  par¬ 
ticularly  from  a  well-designed  research  study  does 
little  to  develop  confidence  in  merit-rating  proposals. 
Apparently,  “our  judgments  about  teacher  competence 
are  influenced  by  factors  not  really  important  in  pro¬ 
ducing  pupil  growth.”  We  must  develop  technique  to 
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perceive  what  really  counts  in  the  classroom  and  we 
have  not  done  this  yet. 

“What  we  need  is  not  opinion,  on  this  matter,  for  it 
is  much  too  important  for  teachers  and  teacher  morale 
—  we  need  hard  factual  evidence,  incontrovertible  evi¬ 
dence  that  we  have  valid  methods  of  selecting  teachers 
for  merit  salary  increases.” 


•  Seienee  Edwt^ation 


Science  teachers  must  not  only  teach  sci¬ 
ence,  but  they  have  the  added  responsibility  of  teach¬ 
ing  the  socioeconomic  and  political  implications  of 
science  in  our  changing  atomic  era,  said  Dr.  Nathan  S. 
Washton,  newly  elected  president  of  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  for  Research  in  Science  Teaching.  They  must 
help  young  citizens  understand  how  to  vote  intelli¬ 
gently,  without  telling  how  to  vote  on  critical  scientific 
and  other  issues. 

Atomic  explosions  and  radio-active  fall  out  consti¬ 
tute  only  one  of  the  many  scientific  controversial  is¬ 
sues.  Others:  fluoridation  of  drinking  water,  pwlio 
shots,  conservation  of  natural  resources,  pasteuriza¬ 
tion  of  milk  and  so  forth. 

Speaking  before  the  Michigan  Science  Teachers  As¬ 
sociation,  in  Lansing  on  March  2,  Dr.  Washton  sug¬ 
gested  that  problems  of  this  kind  demand  that  citizens 
have  all  of  the  facts  before  them  and  that  they  be  able 
to  interpret  them. 

They  should  be  able  to  evaluate  critically  the  facts 
and  statements  made  by  others  before  they  arrive  at 
a  decision.  This  is  another  major  responsibility  of  sci¬ 
ence  teachers  today  —  to  teach  for  scientific  thinking 
and  scientific  attitudes. 

As  our  technological  and  scientific  developments 
continue,  we  shall  be  faced  with  many  other  kinds  of 
controversial  problems  in  science  that  may  affect  our 
national  and  individual  health,  prosperity  and  security. 
Science  teachers,  he  concluded,  can  insure  a  well- 
informed  citizenry  in  our  atomic  era  by  providing 
youngsters  with  the  kinds  of  knowledge,  attitudes  and 
skills  needed  for  more  intelligent  living  in  our  demo¬ 
cratic  society. 

Problem-solving  is  basic  in  good  science  in¬ 
struction,  states  John  B.  Chase,  Jr.,  University  of  North 
Carolina,  in  the  February  High  School  Journal.  When¬ 
ever  you  find  good  instruction  in  a  science  classroom, 
you  will  find  that  students  have  been  engaged  in  de¬ 
fining  problems  that  have  been  created  and  identified 
by  student  interest  in  natural  scientific  phenomena  or 
stimulated  by  teacher-initiated  activities. 

The  wise  teacher,  he  says,  utilizes  the  possibilities 
of  natural  problems  to  be  solved,  as  well  as  recognizes 
and  stimulates  the  natural  desire  of  students  to  ex¬ 
plore,  to  question,  to  try  out  or  to  experiment.  This 
type  of  experience  might  occur  in  any  good  science 
classroom.  Since  there  are  unlimited  opportunities  for 
the  teacher  to  help  students  define,  analyze  and  solve 
problems,  she  can  also  help  the  student  develop  scien¬ 


tific  attitudes  and  the  ability  to  use  elements  of 
scientific  method. 

These  elements,  Dr.  Chase  defines  as: 

(1)  The  ability  to  sense,  identify  and  define  prob¬ 
lems. 

(3)  The  ability  to  collect,  organize,  analyze  and 
evaluate  information  and  evidence  relative  to  defined 
problems. 

(3)  The  ability  to  propose  conclusions  from  suffi¬ 
cient  data. 

( 4 )  The  ability  to  interpret,  apply  and  test  the  facts 
and  principles  in  many  and  varied  situations. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Encouraging  Scientific  Talent,  by  Charles  C.  Cole,  Jr.  Educa¬ 
tional  Testing  Service,  P.  O.  Box  592,  Princeton,  N.  J.  259pp. 
Paper.  $3.50.  (Study  of  the  loss  of  talented  youngsters  from 
high  school  to  college,  and  of  waijs  to  encourage  those  with 
high-level  ability,  particularly  those  with  scientific  talent  to 
enter  institution?  of  higher  education.  Tables,  bioliographies.) 


•  Catholic  Education 


Low  grades  and  poor  aebievement  do  not 

always  indicate  a  slow  learner,  the  Rev.  William  F. 
Jenks,  C.Ss.R.,  told  teachers  attending  the  annual 
Archdiocesan  Teachers  Institute,  Loyola,  New  Or¬ 
leans. 

Emotional  factors,  physical  handicaps  and  lack  of 
motivation  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  reasons  why  an 
average  or  even  a  superior  child  may  do  below  aver¬ 
age  work,  he  said.  Pointing  out  that  out  of  every  100 
students  at  least  20  will  be  slow  learners.  Rev.  Jenks 
said,  “The  parochial  schools  must  make  allowances  for 
individual  differences  in  the  child.” 


•  Teaching  Methods 


Conferences  between  parent  and  teacher 

in  evaluating  a  child’s  work  are  fine  —  but  make  sure 
the  child  himself  is  not  left  out,  says  Ida  H.  Simmons, 
sixth-grade  teacher  in  the  Children’s  School  at  Nation¬ 
al  College,  Evanston,  Ill.  Teachers  sometimes  forget 
to  help  the  child  see  why  he  is  progressing  or  faihng 
to  do  so. 

To  correct  this  situation.  Miss  Simmons  began 
teacher-pupil  conferences  immediately  preceding  the 
one  with  the  child’s  parents.  The  results  have  been 
most  rewarding,  she  says,  in  helping  the  child  to  un¬ 
derstand  himself,  and  aiding  the  teacher  both  in  inter¬ 
preting  the  student’s  reaction  to  the  parents  and  in 
her  own  interpretation  of  the  child. 

This  program  is  both  simple  and  practical.  She  ar¬ 
ranges  pupil-teacher  conferences  twice  a  year,  each 
on  a  ten-  to  fifteen-minute  basis.  She  provides  a  defi¬ 
nite  outline  to  guide  the  conference,  including  physi¬ 
cal,  emotional  and  adjustment  factors,  work  habits  and 
subject-matter  areas.  She  suggests  that  in  schools 
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where  report  cards  are  issued,  they  may  be  the  basis 
for  the  conference. 

“The  student  conference  will  not  be  valuable  unless 
there  is  a  definite  follow-up.  This  may  involve  certain 
changes  in  class  procedures,  some  individual  help  and, 
occasionally,  another  student  conference  following  the 
parent  conference.  In  any  case,”  Miss  Simmons  be¬ 
lieves,  “parents  should  be  encouraged  to  discuss  the 
evaluations  with  the  child.” 

Miss  Simmons’  article  appears  in  the  February 
National  College  of  Education  News. 

Teachers  will  have  to  get  husy,  if  the  learn¬ 
ing  tools  of  the  future  are  to  get  into  the  classrooms, 
if  learning  methods  are  to  be  improved,  Stephen  M. 
Corey,  dean  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia,  told  the 
annual  convention  of  the  Department  of  Audio-Visual 
Instruction  (NEA)  in  Washington  recently. 

Teachers,  he  said,  tend  to  resist  change.  Studies  have 
shown  that  “it  takes  18  years  for  three  per  cent  of  the 
schools  to  accept  an  innovation  —  and  it  is  50  years 
before  the  innovation  is  in  evidence  in  most  schools.” 

The  experts  have  been  mistaken.  Dr.  Corey  pointed 
out,  in  assuming  that  more  and  better  learning  results 
automatically  from  the  use  of  “more  instructional  ma¬ 
terials.”  Desirable  changes  cannot  be  accomplished  by 
cajolery  or  persuasion.  The  only  way  to  improve 
teaching  and  learning  methods  is  for  the  teacher  to 
become  “dissatisfied”  with  himself,  and  make  an  ob¬ 
jective  reassessment  of  what  is  wrong  and  how  to  cor¬ 
rect  it.  Dr.  Corey  stated. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Schoolroom  Motivation:  1.  Two  Studies  of  Quantity  and  Pat¬ 
tern  of  Verbal  Reinforcement  as  Related  to  Performance  on 
a  Routine  Task,  by  Ervin  Kapos,  Edmund  V.  Mech  and  Wil¬ 
liam  II.  Fox.  Bulletin  of  the  School  of  Education,  Division  of 
Research  and  Field  Services,  Indiana  University,  Bloominf^on, 
Ind.  46pp.  Paper.  $1.00  (A  report  of  two  experiments 
(1954-55)  to  discover  how  elementary  school  pupils  react  to 
positive  verbal  stimuli  from  their  regular  classroom  teachers.) 


•  Curriculum 


Basic  courses  are  no  longer  taught  at  many 
high  schools,  charged  Mrs.  Millicent  C.  McIntosh, 
president  of  Barnard  College.  Speaking  at  the  thirty- 
first  annual  conference  of  the  Secondary  Education 
Board  in  New  York,  she  said  that  general  education 
courses  were  hitting  only  the  high  spots,  leaving  basic 
knowledge  untouched. 

Mrs.  Ivicintosh  was  critical  of  current  College  Ex¬ 
amination  Board  tests,  taken  annually  by  over  300,000 
students.  Tlie  base  of  these  examinations,  she  said,  is 
so  broad  that  students  without  knowledge  in  particu¬ 
lar  subjects  can  pass  them.  It  is  a  result  of  the  me¬ 
chanical  nature  of  the  tests  and  their  wide  application. 

“It  is  possible  to  get  into  college  now  without  ever 
having  read  a  complete  book.  Many  students  can  get 
by  merely  by  reading  digests,  brochures  and  other 
samplings  of  the  original,”  she  stated. 

Her  suggestion:  Expand  the  tests  to  include  the! 
writing  of  essays. 


HIGHLIGHTS  •  « 

12th  National  Conference  on 
Chicago,  Illinois,  March  3-6,  IS 


SPEAKERS: 

.  .  .  The  difference  between  the  new  order  in 
the  U.  S.  and  that  of  the  past  century  may  be  summed 
up,  I  suggest,  by  saying  that  we  have  changed  from 
being  a  society  that  owns  things  to  a  society  that  be¬ 
longs  to  things.  Men  worry  less  about  getting  on  than 
getting  in.  This  is  obviously  the  case  with  the  college 
graduate  who  joins  the  corporation  which  promises 
him  a  career  of  security  and  a  safe  retirement.  Once 
he  gets  on  the  inside,  the  rest,  he  feels  will  take  care 
of  itself.  The  emphasis  of  belonging  rather  than  pos¬ 
sessing  is  more  subtly  but  no  less  unmistakably 
revealed  in  our  society’s  attitude  toward  material  prod¬ 
ucts.  They  are  not  possessed,  in  the  old-fashioned 
sense  of  being  treated  as  something  permanent,  an 
expression  of  the  personality,  an  extension  of  the  inner 
man.  They  are  more  often  symbols  of  participation, 
and  their  value  changes  with  the  tastes  and  fashions  of 
the  group  of  which  the  individual  is  a  part.  For  this 
reason,  they  are  as  irrationally  discarded  as  they  seem 
to  be  irrationally  acquired.  Last  year’s  living  room  fur¬ 
niture,  like  last  year’s  dress  or  refrigerator,  may  not 
meet  the  standards  which  by  some  undefinable  process 
have  been  decreed  as  right. 

—  August  Heckscher,  Director, 
Twentieth  Century  Fund 

.  .  .  Then  there  is  another  factor  and  this  is 
a  thing  which  obviously  goes  to  the  very  roots  of  edu¬ 
cation,  and  that  is  the  question  of  a  return  to  a  certain 
simplicity.  Are  we  not  getting  to  the  pitch  where  the 
consumer  goods  have  ceased  to  be  good  and  are  on 
the  way  to  becoming  a  neurosis?  I  don’t  mean  that  our 
economy  should  be  aimed  away  from  the  consumption 
as  so  often  happens  in  communist  societies,  but  I  do 
think  it  ought  to  be  one  of  the  aims  of  education  to 
teach  discrimination  and  to  teach  a  certain  sense  of 
respect  for  material  things  which  are  not  so  lavish  that 
we  can  aflFord  to  throw  them  away. 

•  —Barbara  Ward,  Foreign  Editor, 

The  Ecouomik,  London 

...  I  think  we  are  in  a  period  in  which  the 
individual  is  tending  to  become  regarded  more  and 
more  as  a  part  of  the  environment,  a  constituency  of 
the  environment,  and,  therefore,  it  is  only  appropriate 
in  this  kind  of  mood  for  the  attempts  to  manipulate 
him,  to  change  him,  to  become  more  and  more  intense. 
And  this  is  very  ironic  indeed  —  that  at  the  time  in  his¬ 
tory  when  we  have  more  control  over  our  physical  en¬ 
vironment  than  we  have  ever  had  before,  we  are  also 
making  greater  efforts  to  have  more  control  over  the 
individual,  to  adapt  him,  rather  than  have  the  environ¬ 
ment,  including  the  social  environment,  adapted  for 
him.  We  are,  if  my  judgment  is  correct,  in  a  period  of 
reaction  against  individualism,  individualism  being 
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defined  as  selfishness;  and  in  this  identification  of 
individuality  with  selfishness,  individuality  is  being 
blighted.  We  are  in  a  position  of  reaction  against 
freedom,  freedom  being  identified  with  irresponsibil¬ 
ity,  and  the  consequences  are  standardization.  We  are 
in  a  period  of  stress  upon  socialization,  and  we  are 
getting  blank  faces.  We  are  in  a  period  of  stress  for 
equality,  and  we  are  getting  mediocrity  —  or  worse. 

•  —  Robert  J.  Blakely,  V.P., 

Fund  for  Adult  Education 


.  .  .  The  great  majority  of  .students  today 
appear  unabashedly  self-centered.  They  aspire  for 
material  gratifications  for  themselves  ana  their  fami¬ 
lies.  They  intend  to  look  out  for  themselves  first  and 
expect  others  to  do  the  same. 

But  this  is  not  the  individualistic  self-centeredness 
of  the  pioneer.  American  students  fully  accept  the 
conventions  of  the  contemporary  business  society  as 
the  content  within  which  they  will  realize  their  per¬ 
sonal  desires.  They  cheerfully  expect  to  conform  to 
the  economic  status  quo  and  to  receive  ample  rewards 
for  dutiful  and  productive  effort.  They  anticipate  no 
die-hard  struggle  for  survival  of  the  fittest  as  each 
seeks  to  gratify  his  own  desires,  but  rather  an  abun¬ 
dance  for  all  as  each  teams  up  with  his  fellow  self- 
seekers  in  appointed  places  on  the  American  assembly 
line. 

—  Philip  E.  Jacob,  Director 
Collateral  Courses,  University  of  Pennsylvania 


.  .  .  At  the  high  school  level,  biology  is  usually 
taught  in  the  10th  grade  before  the  student  has  been 
introduced  to  basic  concepts  of  physics  and  chemistry. 
Many  high  school  teachers  fail  to  appreeiate  the  fact 
that  physics  and  chemistry  and  math  are  just  as  signi¬ 
ficant  for  understanding  of  modem  biology  as  they  are 
for  understanding  the  physical  sciences  and  engineer¬ 
ing.  Students  having  talents  for  the  physical  sciences 
and  math  are  not  generally  aware  of  the  opportunities 
for  using  these  disciplines  as  tools  for  research  in  biol¬ 
ogy.  Careful  study  should  be  given  to  introducing 
chemistry  at  the  lOth  grade  followed  by  physics  in 
the  11th  grade  and  then  some  modem  biology  at  the 
12th  grade. 

—  R.  G.  Gustavson,  President, 
Resourees  for  the  Future,  Ine. 


•  • 


.  .  .  The  campas  (of  the  fatare)  must  emerge 
from  cold  quadrangular  symmetry  and  become  a 
shapely  composition  of  its  articulated  recognizable 
elements;  well-landscaped  in  its  interstices;  accessible 
in  all  its  parts,  by  human  pedestrianism,  not  only 
by  a  mass  of  two-tone  vehicular  traffic.  People, 
students,  professors,  in  future,  will  meet  again  race 
to  face,  instead  of  head-on,  or  taking  off  each  other’s 


fenders  as  the  only  irritating  experience  of  closeness 
in  a  mass  institution.  A  campus  plan  will  be  the  in- 
stmctive  prototype  of  a  community  plan,  without 
senseless  commotion  and  jam. 

—  Richard  Neutra,  F.A.I.A., 
R.I.B.A. 


DISCVSSIOIV  GROUPS: 

—  Teacher  recruitment.  The  recmiting,  prepara¬ 
tion  and  retention  of  a  competent  staff  in  general 
education  is  a  special  problem  requiring  a  special  solu¬ 
tion.  The  most  promising  solution  appears  to  consist 
of:  (1)  an  expression  of  enthusiasm  for  teaching,  (2) 
recmitment  by  general  education*  teachers  of  potential 
teachers  from  among  the  students  of  their  own  classes, 
and  (3)  programs  of  graduate  preparation  especially 
designed  to  produce  such  teachers. 

—  Teacher  preparation.  Teachers  must  be  both 
broadly  educated  and  technically  competent,  but  this 
triusm  cannot  be  transferred  into  the  program  because 
essential  facts  are  not  known  and  concepts  of  proce¬ 
dure  are  incomplete  .  .  .  Before  definitive  answers  are 
formulated,  there  must  be  a  period  of  fact  finding. 
Typical  questions:  What  competencies  are  needed  to 
begin  teaching  without  serious  clumsiness?  What 
other  learning  should  follow  soon?  What  do  existing 
courses  really  do  to  prospective  teachers?  What  math 
does  an  elementary  teacher  really  need? 

—  College  teaching.  College  teaching  is  the  least 
studied  area  in  education.  The  problem  is  how  much 
education  should  the  college  teacher  have  and  by 
whom  should  the  preparation  be  done. 

—  Teaching  methods.  We  have  an  unfortunate 
tendency  toward  treating  all  students  alike  instead  of 
taking  pains  to  match  the  particular  student  with  the 
particular  method  that  will  produce  the  best  results. 

—  Financial  support.  The  role  of  the  alumni 
(among  others)  as  an  increasingly  productive  source 
of  support  should  be  taught  to  students  from  their 
freshman  year  in  order  that  the  habit  of  giving  to  their 
alma  mater  may  be  developed  early.  Alumni  will  not 
contribute  as  well  as  they  might  if  the  college  limits 
its  contacts  with  them  to  appeals  for  funds.  They  need 
to  be  informed  and  to  be  used  by  the  college.  They 
can  be  useful  in  recruitment  of  students,  in  job  place¬ 
ment,  as  well  as  fund  raising. 

—  Television.  There  is  general  agreement  that  TV 
is  the  best  possible  way  to  teach  a  process.  It  has 
been  used  effectively  in  such  classes  as  speech,  basic 
science,  chemistry,  biology,  advanced  French  and 
math.  Moreover,  the  evaluation  of  student  achieve¬ 
ment  indicates  that  students  in  classes  using  TV  do 
as  well  or  better  than  students  taught  in  the  traditional 
manner. 

—  Student  values.  College  students  are  remarkably 
homogeneous  in  value  patterns.  College  attendance 
produces  little  change  upon  student  values.  The  type 
of  curriculum  and  method  of  instruction  have  little  ob¬ 
servable  effect  on  values.  Disappointing  as  this  may 
seem,  the  impact  of  the  instructor  and  methods  of  in¬ 
struction  on  value  patterns  is  slight. 
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•  Cruidanee 

There  is  no  magic  formula  for  becoming  ma- 
tiu-e.  It  takes  work  and  self-knowledge,  says  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liam  C.  Menninger,  of  the  Menninger  Foundation.  In 
an  excellent  new  pamphlet,  directed  at  the  teen-agers, 
he  points  out  the  traits  that  indicate  maturity.  Ideally, 
the  mature  person  is  a  combination  of  the  following 
things: 

—  He  is  able  to  deal  constructively  with  reality. 

—  He  has  the  ability  to  adapt  to  change. 

—  He  can  handle  fears,  tension  and  anxiety. 

—  He  gets  more  satisfaction  from  giving  than  from 
receiving. 

—  He  is  able  to  build  satisfying  relationships  with 
other  people. 

—  He  is  able  to  control  his  hostile  feelings  and  acts. 

—  He  is  able  to  love. 

No  one,  warns  Dr.  Menninger,  no  matter  how  mature 
he  is,  scores  100%  on  all  of  these  characteristics.  But  as 
he  goes  through  life,  he  strengthens  his  weak  spots, 
learns  from  experience,  and  usually  manages  to  keep 
sight  of  his  goals. 

Growing  Up  Emotionally,  by  Dr.  William  C.  Men¬ 
ninger.  A  Life  Adjustment  Booklet.  Science  Research 
Associates,  57  W.  Grand  Ave.,  Chicago  10,  Ill.  Write 
for  prices. 


•  /ludio-Visual 

Going  to  school  by  radio  is  a  nationwide  ex¬ 
periment  in  Germany  that  has  proved  successful  since 
1947,  when  the  end  of  the  war  created  an  urgent  need 
to  fill  the  educational  gap  left  by  National  Socialism, 
a  shortage  of  teachers  and  inadequate  facilities. 

Today,  in  West  Germany  the  regional  radio  stations 
are  entirely  independent  public  entities,  free  of  any 
political  control,  either  that  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  or  the  states  in  which  they  are  located.  Their 
over-all  policies  and  programs  are  determined  by  a 
board  of  governors  composed  of  representatives  of 
the  public  at  large,  appointed  by  civic  and  profes¬ 
sions  organizations. 

The  studio  stafiF  in  charge  of  the  school  broadcast 
service  are  professional  teachers  who  visit  the  schools 
frequently  in  order  to  observe  the  utilization  of  the 
broadcast  material  in  class  work.  There  is  an  average 
of  three  hours’  broadcast  time  allotted  to  the  school 
service  each  day. 

Broadcasts  are  prepared  approximately  six  months 
in  advance  of  each  school  term  together  with  booklets 
of  background  information  and  correlated  material 
for  teachers.  The  programs  are  repeated  on  each  of 
the  frequency  bands  used  in  Germany  and  tape  re¬ 
cordings  are  sent  to  the  schools  for  supplementary  use. 

In  order  to  enable  all  schools  in  rural  areas  to  tune 
in,  the  radio  stations  have  created  a  system  of  long¬ 
term  loans  for  the  purchase  of  receiving  sets.  The 
entire  expense  of  the  school  broadcasts,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  radio  stations  in  general,  are  met  from 
proceeds  of  a  small,  monthly  tax  on  radio  sets. 


•  The  Learner 

What  has  happened  to  penmanship?  Plenty, 
says  Sister  Agnes  Gonzaga,  C.S.J.,  writing  in  the  Feb¬ 
ruary  Catholic  School  Journal.  She  blames  the  decline 
of  legible  handwriting  in  Gatholic  schools  on  the  ex¬ 
panding  curriculum  with  less  and  less  time  for  the 
middle  “R”  of  the  basic  three.  Formal  instruction  in 
letter  formation  is  absorbed  by  other  ever-increasing 
activities.  “Writing  is  a  tool,”  she  points  out,  “but  we 
are  failing  to  teach  the  children  how  to  use  it.”  This 
failure  is  widespread. 

As  supervisor  of  schools  for  the  Diocese  of  Kansas 
City  -  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  Sister  Agnes  explains  what  the 
Diocese  did  to  improve  the  students’  handwriting. 

The  permanent  curriculum  committee  installed  a 
four-star  program  last  September:  new,  modernized 
hand-writing  texts,  demonstrations  on  how  to  use  the 
texts,  a  daily  schedule  for  teaching  penmanship,  and 
the  use  of  a  three-section  control  paper  suitable  for 
grades  three  through  eight. 

At  the  end  of  October,  two  penmanship  workshops 
were  held  to  determine  the  difficulties  that  the  teach¬ 
ers  were  facing.  They  adopted,  after  consultation,  the 
following  tenets  to  guide  instruction: 

(1)  Penmanship  must  be  a  planned  lesson.  Each 
letter  must  be  taught  rather  than  copied. 

( 2 )  Penmanship  practice  must  be  supervised. 

(3)  The  primary  aim  is  legibility,  the  secondary  aim 
is  speed  without  sacrificing  legibility. 

(4)  Each  teacher  must  establish,  with  the  help  of 
the  children,  the  reasons  for  good  penmanship. 

(5)  Each  child  must  be  taught  to  criticize  his  own 
work.  He  must  detect  and  correct  his  own  deficiency 
to  insure  lasting  results. 

(6)  'There  are  three  important  “P’s”  before  the  child 
begins  to  write:  Posture  —  are  the  child’s  feet  touch¬ 
ing  the  floor?  Position  of  paper  —  during  writing,  the 
left  hand  must  serve  as  paper  adjuster;  and  Pencil 
or  Pen  holding  —  index  finger  and  thumb,  one  inch 
from  point. 

(7)  A  plan  for  steady  motivation  is  essential. 

(8)  A  combination  of  finger  and  muscle  movement 
is  taught.  Arm  and  muscle  movement,  concludes  Sister 
Agnes,  was  discarded  because  it  is  unnatural,  and  chil¬ 
dren  do  not  understand  muscle  movement. 


•  Religion,  Ethics  and  Values 

The  problem  of  values  is  the  central  serious  issue 
facing  the  schools  today,  writes  J.  W.  Getzels,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago,  in  the  spring  School  Review.  What¬ 
ever  else  the  child  is  expected  to  do  in  school,  he  is  in¬ 
evitably  exposed  to  some  system  of  values.  'The  nature 
of  his  self-identity,  whatever  he  becomes,  depends  on 
the  nature  of  the  values  he  holds  as  his  basic  beliefs. 

'There  are.  Dr.  Getzels  points  out,  three  major  issues 
in  the  present  relationship  between  our  social  values 
and  the  education  of  our  children:  (1)  What  is  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  dominant  American  value  system?  (2) 
What  is  the  nature  of  the  current  shifts  and  cleavages 
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in  this  value  system?  (3)  What  is  the  efiFect  of  these 
shifts  and  cleavages  on  the  education  of  our  children? 

In  order  to  understand  our  value  system  in  actual 
operation  we  must  examine  the  main  values  supported 
by  our  national  creed  ( formulated  by  the  Bill  of  Rights 
and  Constitution )  and  the  stresses  and  strains  to  which 
these  values  are  liable. 

Our  main  values,  says  Dr.  Getzels,  are: 

—  Democracy.  As  a  general  value,  democracy  implies 
that  the  experience  of  the  many  is  more  inclusive 
than  that  of  the  few.  Yet  the  principles  and  practice 
of  democracy  are  sharply  divided  in  the  U.  S. 

—  Individualism.  We  value  individualism  but  fear  per¬ 
sonal  individuality. 

—  Equality.  The  first  fundamental  American  value, 
perhaps. 

—  Human  perfectibility.  “To  be  basically  hopeful  be¬ 
cause  the  future  counts  and  the  past  can  be  forgot¬ 
ten,  even  rejected,  is  defiantly  cherished  by  all  of 
us.”  Simply,  it  is  optimism. 

Growing  up  successfully,  the  author  comments,  in¬ 
volves  Ae  acquisition  of  a  satisfactory  set  of  values  to 
live  by  and  attaining  a  stable  self-identity.  This  can¬ 
not  be  left  to  time  or  chance  alone;  it  takes  some 
doing  on  the  child’s  part  and  on  society’s  part.  The  hu¬ 
man  organism  is  not  bom  into  the  world  with  a  ready¬ 
made  set  of  culturally  adaptive  behavior  patterns  and 
values. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  child  learns  to  suppress  or 
modify  certain  of  his  drives.  On  the  other,  he  learns  to 
acquire  certain  culturally  adaptive  attitudes  and  values 

—  it  is  one  of  the  functions  of  the  school  to  help  him 
do  just  this. 

Where  values  are  concerned.  Dr.  Getzels  concludes, 
it  is  not  so  much  what  people  say  the  child  should  do, 
as  the  kind  of  models  the  significant  figures  provide 
that  matters.  One  cannot  so  much  teach  values  as 
offer  appropriate  models  for  identification. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Growth  Toward  Freedom,  bu  William  W.  Biddle.  Harper  6- 
Bros.,  49  E.  33rd  St.,  N.Y.  16.  167pp.  $3.00.  (A  discussion 
of  responsihilitu  of  higher  education  to  the  community.  The 
liberal  arts  college,  says  author,  has  a  responsibility  of  educat¬ 
ing  the  citizen  in  the  community  as  well  as  the  college  student.) 


•  School  Plant 


Certain  basic  beliefs  underlie  every  success¬ 
ful  remodeling  or  building  program  for  Home 
Economics,  says  a  new  book  published  by  HEW.  The 
importance  of  a  clear  understanding  of  the  philosophy 
of  the  institution  ( or  school )  on  the  part  of  each  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Home  Economics  faculty  as  well  as  on  the 
part  of  the  architect  before  any  planning  is  begun,  can¬ 
not  be  overemphasized. 

Since  Home  Economics  in  most  colleges  serves  a 
triple  purpose  —  educating  for  personal  development, 
family  living  and  professional  specialization  —  each  in¬ 
stitution  will  develop  its  own  combination  of  emphasis 
on  these  purposes. 


Ultimately,  these  combinations  are  governed  by  cer¬ 
tain  basic  factors.  Some  of  these  are: 

—  The  space  and  equipment  for  Home  Economics  ex¬ 
ist  to  serve  the  program  itself.  'The  quality  of  the 
program  is  always  the  fundamental  aim,  and  space 
and  equipment  contribute  to  it. 

—  A  Home  Economics  building  (or  room)  should  ex¬ 
press  the  educational  program  that  goes  within  it 
and  the  philosophy  of  the  subprofession. 

—  The  Home  Economics  building  should  help  to  ad¬ 
vance  preparation  for  an  extensive  and  expanding 
professional  field. 

—  The  Home  Economics  program  should  contribute  to 
the  general  cultural  education  viewed  as  desirable 
by  the  institution,  hence  the  building  will  reflect  this 
contribution. 

—  Imagination  and  foresight  should  be  used  as  much 
as  possible  in  setting  up  realistic  and  long-range 
goals,  expressed  in  the  flnished  structinre. 

—  Each  institution  must  provide  its  own  “custom- 
tailored”  answer  to  its  space  and  equipment  needs. 

Planning  Space  and  Equipment:  Home  Economics  in 
Colleges  and  Universities.  HEW,  Division  of  Voca¬ 
tional  Education,  Supt.  of  Documents,  U.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C,  84pp.  Ulus. 
Diagrams.  65c. 


•  VoeatiimaUIndustrial 


Measare  tbe  stadent’s  vocational  values 

to  see  what  he  honestly  wants  out  of  a  job,  advises  Dr. 
Buford  Stefflre,  Michigan  State  University.  He  is  cur¬ 
rently  attempting  to  devise  such  a  test  that  will  show 
whether  a  student  wants  to  go  into  a  profession  be¬ 
cause  of  prestige,  money,  accomplishment  or  other 
factors. 


•  Physical  Education  and  Health 


Most  children  are  frightened,  confused 

when  they  are  hospitalized,  if  the  reason  for  their  en¬ 
tering  the  hospital  is  not  properly  explained.  A  re¬ 
cent  survey  of  100  children  between  the  ages  of  three 
and  fifteen,  discussed  in  the  February  Archives  of  Dis¬ 
eases  of  Children  (AMA),  reveals  that  children  are 
very  observant  of  their  examinations.  If  the  doctor 
seems  particularly  interested  in  some  aspect  of  the 
examination,  they  are  sure  that  something  is  wrong. 

The  survey  points  out  that  many  areas  of  hospital 
routine  can  be  modified  to  ease  the  child’s  fear.  Pain¬ 
ful  procedures  should  be  conducted  in  treatment 
rooms  separated  from  other  children,  and  ward  exam¬ 
inations  should  be  done  with  an  awareness  that  the 
child  is  “an  understanding  individual.” 

“It  is  evident,”  the  survey  stresses,  “how  important 
is  the  child’s  understanding  of  his  illness  in  relation 
to  his  cooperation  with  procedures  and  in  his  follow- 
through  on  future  care.” 
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•  Panorama 


Washington,  D.  C.  The  National  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  charged  the  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
( which  testified  before  a  House  Education  subcommit¬ 
tee  that  there  was  no  shortage  of  classrooms  in  the  Na¬ 
tion)  with  seriously  distorting  studies  showing  this 
country’s  need  for  classrooms.  NEA  executive  secre¬ 
tary  J.  L.  McCaskill  said  the  Commerce  group  was 
solving  the  classroom  shortage  by  “building  schools 
on  paper.”  Why  does  the  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
oppose  Federal  aid?  Explained  Dr.  McCaskill:  “It  is 
not  surprising  that  the  Chamber  opposes  shifting  any 
portion  of  taxes  from  the  small  property  owner  to  the 
large  profit  maker.” 

•  High  schools  will  have  to  pay  salaries  ranging  to 
$15,000  if  they  are  to  have  enough  instructors  in  the 
future  to  staff  their  classrooms,  Prof.  Harold  C.  Hand, 
University  of  Chicago,  told  the  annual  conference  of 
the  National  Association  of  Secondary  Principals. 
There  seems  to  be  little  hope  of  getting  enough  good 
teachers,  especially  in  physics  and  chemistry,  on  the 
basis  of  present  indications,  he  said.  “In  my  judg¬ 
ment,”  he  concluded,  “the  average  teacher’s  salary  will 
have  to  be  at  least  doubled,  and  some  salaries  will 
have  to  go  to  $15,000  or  higher.” 

•  Protestants  and  other  Americans  United  for  Sep¬ 
aration  of  Church  and  State  have  asked  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  to  deny  TV  licenses  to 
Jesuit  universities  in  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  executive  director  Glenn  L.  Archer,  the 
Jesuit  order  is  an  alien  organization  and  thus  ineligible 
for  a  license.  In  a  letter  to  Chairman  George  C.  Mc- 
Connaughey  of  the  FCC,  Mr.  Archer  pointed  out  that 
the  supervising  boards  of  the  two  universities  ( Loyola 
University  in  New  Orleans  and  St.  Louis  University) 
are  subject  to  removal  by  the  Jesuit  superior  general 
who  is  not  an  American  citizen,  and  that  ultimate 
control  is  lodged  outside  the  U.  S.  He  cited  a  provision 
of  the  Communications  Act  which  says  licenses 
“should  not  be  granted  to  or  held  by  any  alien  or  the 
representative  of  an  alien.” 

Maine  Augusta  narrowly  averted  an  educational 
fait  accompli  handed  it  by  Catholic  parents  in  the  city. 
They  decided  to  remove  their  children,  some  900  of 
them,  from  local  parochial  schools  and  enroll  them  in 
Augusta’s  public  schools,  despite  the  plea  of  the  mayor 
that  they  not  do  it.  At  the  last  minute,  they  de¬ 
cided  to  keep  the  kids  in  the  parochial  schools,  pend¬ 
ing  a  Supreme  Court  decision.  The  issue:  In  the  last 
elections,  the  City  Council  had  an  advisory  referendum 
asking  whether  parochial  children  should  be  transport¬ 
ed  by  bus  in  the  same  way  that  public  school  children 
were  carried.  This  referendum  was  approved.  Later, 
the  City  Council  voted  down  parochial  transportation. 
Catholic  lay  leaders  reacted  with  a  drive  to  close  the 
parochial  schools,  put  all  Catholic  children  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  school  system.  The  city  government,  in  an  emer¬ 
gency  meeting,  appropriated  $100  for  parochial  bus 
transportation  in  order  to  test  the  case  in  the  State 
Supreme  Court. 
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IVetc  Clasgroom  Material 

Suggestions  for  Teachers  ...  on  activities  re¬ 
lated  to  Dogs,  for  use  with  children  of  elementary 
and  secondary  school  age,  may  be  found  in  this 
free  pamphlet.  Suggests  activities,  studies  in  all 
subject  areas.  Many  stimulating  ideas.  From: 
Gaines  Dog  Research  Center,  250  Park  Ave.,  N.Y. 
17.  62pp.  Ulus.  Write.  (Ask  for  free  loan  list 
of  dog  films  available  for  school  showings.) 

New  Free  Film  Catalog  ...  is  available  from 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  includes  1957  where-to- 
use  guide  with  the  new  EB  film  correlation  with 
major  textbook  service.  Many  helpful  hints.  From: 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films,  1150  Wilmette 
Ave.,  Wilmette,  Ill.  96pp. 

American  History  Students  .  .  .  will  welcome 
this  new  collection  of  The  Basic  Ideas  of  Alexan¬ 
der  Hamilton,  edited  by  Richard  B.  Morris.  Traces 
Hamilton’s  political  career  through  the  medium  of 
his  writings.  Chronologically  arranged,  Hamil¬ 
ton’s  basic  beliefs  in  American  democracy  are 
clearly  set  forth,  easily  followed.  From:  Pocket 
Books,  Inc.,  630  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.  20.  451pp. 
Paper.  35c. 

Teachers  Looking  for  Folk  Music  ...  for  the 
elementary  grades,  will  be  particularly  interested 
in  American  Folk  Songs  for  Children,  sung  by 
Pete  Seeger,  accompanied  by  a  five-string  banjo. 
Excellent  renditions  of  old  favorites,  some  intend¬ 
ed  for  student  participation.  Record  quality  tested, 
recommended.  Includes:  Bought  Me  a  Cat,  Jim 
Crack  Com,  Frog  Went  A-Courting,  Clap  Your 
Hands,  She’ll  Be  Coming  Round  the  Mountain, 
Billy  Barlow,  others.  From:  Folkways  Records  and 
Service  Corp.,  117  W.  46th  St.,  N.Y.  36.  LP,  10- 
inch.  $4.25. 

A  New  Indian  Story  ...  is  Sitting  Bull,  Dakota 
Boy,  by  Augusta  Stevenson.  A  “Childhood  of  Fa¬ 
mous  Americans  Series’’  book,  it  tells  the  exciting 
adventures  that  befell  an  Indian  boy  growing  up 
on  the  Western  plains.  Gives  Indian  point  of  view 
of  white  encroachment  of  Indian  hunting  grounds, 
leading  eventually  to  Sioux’  encounter  with  Gen. 
Custer.  From:  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.,  730  N.  Meri¬ 
dian  St.,  Indianapolis  7,  Ind.  I89pp.  Ulus.  $1.75. 

1nvalu\ble  Aviation  Teaching  Aids  .  .  .  are 
available  upon  request  simply  by  writing  for  Air 
World  Education  Study  Series.  Contains  study 
units  on  various  phases  of  aviation,  plus  other 
free  materials.  From:  Trans  World  Airlines,  380 
Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  17. 

Six  Filmstrips  on  Transportation,  Travel  ,  .  . 
are  included  in  People  and  Goods  Travel.  On  the 
scene  photography  in  full  color  shows  travel  ac¬ 
tivities  that  elementary  children  may  themselves 
experience.  Six  films:  Airplanes,  Passenger  Train, 
Freight  Train,  Buses,  Trucks  and  Boats  and  Ships. 
From:  Jam  Handy,  2821  E.  Grand  Blvd.,  Detroit 
11,  Mich.  Complete  series:  $30.  Individual  strips: 
$5.25. 

Ei.ementary  Grades  Will  Enjoy  .  ,  .  The  Magic 
Stones,  by  Alain,  the  story  of  Monsieur  Down 
(gravity),  a  gargoyle  on  the  wall  of  Notre  Dame, 
and  how  early  architects  defeated  him  by  utilizing 
his  own  cunning  to  devise  the  flying  buttress,  the 
Gothic  arch.  From:  Whittlesey  House,  330  W. 
42nd  St.,  N.Y,  36.  32pp.  Color  Ulus.  $2.50. 
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